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ABSTRACT 

^ study examined low-socioeconomic status (SES) urban 
children's ways of interpreting traditional sKills-based literacy 
instruction in kindergarten amd first grade. Subjects, 35 randomly 
selected children from three inner-city schools, were tested for 
entering and end-of -first-grade Knowledge of si.: domains of written 
language. Subjects* scores on two stcuidardized achievement tests were 
also collected. Twelve children were rcuidomly selected from the 
sample for close observation over 2 years in their classrooms. 
Qualitative and quantitative analysis revealed four patterns of 
success/nonsuccess in literacy development within the classroom 
context: (1) the "independent explo ar" children who begcui 
kindergarten with the "big picture" of written language cuid 
successfully interpreted the sKills-based instruction while engaging 
m numerous self-directed explorations of print; (2) the "curr:wCulum 
dependent" children who did not have the "big picture" of written 
language from the start and exhibited major mismatches between their 
understandings and those required by the curriculum; (3) the "passive 
nonweavers" who failed to actively construct relationships between 
the many sKill activities required of them; and (4) the "deferring 
leeuner** who moved from a Knowledgeable, active stcoice to a passive 
one after confronting mismatches between her knowledge of print and 
the curriculum. (Six tables of data are included; 40 references are 
attached.) (RS) 
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PATTERNS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE AT LITERACY LEARNING AMONG 
LOW-SES URBAN CHILDREN IN TRADITIONAL SKILLS-BASED 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE CLASSROOMS 
ABSTRACT 

This study examined lov-SES, urban childrens* ways of 
interpreting traditional skills-based literacy instruction in 
kindergarten and first grade. Thirty five randomly selected 
children from three inner-city schools were tested for entering 
and end-of -first-grade knowledge of six domains of written 
language. Their scores on two standardized achievement tests 
were also collected. Twelve children were randomly selected from 
this sample for close observation over two years in their 
classrooms. Qualitative and quantitative analysis revealed four 
patterns of success/ nonsuccess in literacy development within the 
classroom context: (a) The Independent Explorer children who 
began kindergarten with the *big picture' of written language and 
successfully Interpreted the skills-based instruction while 
engaging in numerous self -directed explorations of print; (b) The 
Curriculum Dependent children who did not have a *big picture' of 
written language from the stairt and exhibited major mismatches 
between their understandings and the those required by the 
curriculum; (c) the Passive Nonweavers who failed to actively 
construct relationships between the many skill activities 
required of them; and (d) the Deferring Learner who moved from a 
knowledgable active stance to a passive one after confronting 
mismatches between her knowledge cf print and the curriculum. 



Patterns of Success and Failure at Literacy 
Learning Among Lov-SES Urban Children in Traditional 
Skills-Based Kindergarten and First Grade Classrooms 

Literacy achievement, over all, among children from low- 
income, inner-city families consistently falls below national 
norms. At grade 11, according to NAEP (1988), the average 
proficiency for these students falls at about the seventh-grade 
level for all students nationally. Drop out rates among these 
children have risen to nearly one million students per year (Smith- 
Burke, 1989) • More often than not, they go on to swell the welfare 
and jobless ranks. While many factors influence the lives of at- 
risk learners, literacy problems account for much of their 
difficulties, and for many of these students, problems with reading 
and writing are evident from the beginnings of elementary school. 

This study focuses on this seemingly intractible problem by 
studying poor, urban children learning to read and write in 
traditional, skills-based classrooms — predominant in innercity 
schools (Smith-Burke, 1989) . Operating from a transactional theory 
of language learning (Rosenblatt, 1978; 1989), we chose to explore 
how the learners themselves go about understanding, or making sense 
of, their formal instruction in reading and writing within the 
classroom context. We hoped to identify factors which may account 
for both success and failure within this population. Viewing 
through a transactional lens, we sought to understand how 
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instruction, the learners* responses and actions, and the social 
and cultural contexts of learning events changed and were changed 
by each other. 

This focus on the learners' intexrpretations of beginning 
literacy instruction adds to the research into low-SES children's 
literacy learning. Previous research has centered mainly on (a) 
related sociological factors (Ogbu, 1985; Trueba, 1989) ; 
instruction and the effects of grouping practices, instructional 
materials, and rocial contexts on learning to read and write (Au, 
1980; Bloome & Greene, 1982; Collins, 1981; Griffin, 1977; Meyer, 
Hastings, Wardrop & Linn, 1989), or literacy learning with/n family 
contexts (Taylor & Dorsey-Gains, 1988) • While identifying and 
describing important factors for low-SES children, these studies 
have not focused on the learners' perspectives and how they go 
about understanding and making sense of their instruction. 

Investigations which have centered on learners (Bussis, 
Chittenden, Amarel, & Klausner, 1985) have studied children 
learning to :read and write but have not measured nor accounted for 
entering written language schemata, as this one does. studies 
which have focused on children's linguistic proficiences and 
described the cultural contexts of their literacy experiences at 
home (Ferriero & Teberosky, 1982; Harste, Burke & Woodward, 1983; 
Heath, 1983; Teale, 1986; Wells, 1986) have not provided an account 
of the relationship between early (before school) development ana 
the processes of learning to read and write. 
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In order to observe and interpret transactions involving 
literacy learning in classrooms, it is necessary to know the 
learner. Rosenblatt (1989) points out that Pierce's (1931-1935) 
triadic model of semiotics (a conjoint linkage among sign, object , 
and ^ interpret ant ) firmly grounds language and the processes 
involved in speaking, listening, writing, and reading in the 
individual's transactions with the world. The individual, she goes 
on, makes ''sense of a new situation or transaction by applying, 
reorganizing, revising, cr extending elements selected from 
personal linguistic-experiential reservoir" (p. 156) • 
Previous research has provided some information on the linguistic- 
experiential reservoir's of low-SES children as they enter formal 
instruction. We have learned that it is experience with written 
language rather than socioeconomic status which is the operative 
factor governing knowledge about print (Harste, Burke, & Woodward, 
1983). Further, we know that urban poor children's knowledge, or 
hypotheses, about written language often do not match beginning 
literacy instruction, reflecting relative inexperience with print 
(Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982) . Although lover- income families 
engage in many and varied literacy events, the nature and duration 
of the events differ from other populations. In particular, 
storybook reading accounts for only a small portion of the literacy 
activities in low-SES families (Heath, 1983; Anderson & Stokes, 
1984, Teale, 1986). 
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Since researchers have documented storybook reading as the 
source of Important written language knowledge such as story 
structure schema (Stein, 1982), written textual features (Pappas 
(Brown, 1988; Purcell-Gates, 1988; Sulzby, 1985a), and conventions 
of print (Holdaway, 1979), this discrepancy In experience appears 
critical « In fact, Taylor and Dorsey --Gaines (1988) studied 
successful inner*-city children learning to read and write and found 
that their families included books as well as other reading and 
writing events in their daily lives. The effect of entering 
knowledge on success in beginning literacy instruction is 
dociimented by Meyer, et al. (1988) who found that end-of-year 
scores for low-SES children were significantly related to entering 
scores on the ^^Jide Range Achievement Test. 

A transactional view of language learning implies that what 
happens in school contexts is just as important as understanding 
the learner. Research has revealed that actions taken by parents 
and teachers often overcome literacy learning problems for low-SES 
children. Direct parent-teacher contact and out-of-the-ordinary 
academic assistance by either parent or teacher appears to result 
in better-than-expected reading achievement (Chall & Snow, 1988; 
Goldenberg, 1988). TPas, it appears that both entering knowledge 
and in-school experiences affect the degree of success with 
learning to read and write for low-SES children and must be 
accounted for in studies searching for ways in which to improve 
the success rate of these children. 
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This study expands the current research In several Important 
ways. This Is the first study to attempt to document learning to 
read and write in school from the child's perspective beyond the 
case study level. Also, no other study has carefully documented 
low'-SES children's entering knowledge of written language across 
several domains and also followed those same children through the 
first two years of schooling. Finally, this study utilized a 
multi*-site, ethnographic design in order to expand the 
generalizability of the qualitative results. 

Method 

The design of the study incorporated both qualitative and 
quantitative methodologies in order to account for learners' ways 
of interpreting instruction in relation to their entering- 
kindergarten and end-of -first- grade knowledge of written language. 

Inforaantg 

Thirtyfive children were randomly selected from three 
kindergarten classes in three inner-city schools in a large 
midwestern city. Twenty-four of the children were African American 
and 11 were Caucasian, refleccing the relative ethnic composition 
of low-*income school children in the city. Income level was 
determined by eligibility for ^.he federal free-lunch program. Sex 
was balanced across and within the schools with the exception of 
one school which had only five boys eligible for the sample. 

From this sample of 35 children, 12 were randomly select- .a 
(two girlu. and two boys from each school) for close longitudinal 
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observation. These children are referred to as the ''focal 
children. Eight of these children were African American and four 
were Caucasian. 

Schools and Instruct ional Programs 

The three schools Involved In this study, while part of the 
same school system, differed In both the ethnic characteristics of 
their school populations and features of their reading and writing 
curricula. School A served a predominantly African American 
neighborhood. Most of the families c[uallfled for the free lunch 
progreun though their lncoir.es Indicated that they were ''just 
beginning to make It." School B served African American children 
who lived In public housing projects adjacent to the school. 
Nearly all of the children were from families supported by public 
assistance, g ghool c served an urban Appalachian Ci^inmunlty, most 
of whom were supported by public assistance. The beginning 
reading/writing curricula In all three sites fell Into the category 
of "traditional, skills-based." In kindergarten, letter names and 
sounds were taught first, with simple sight words following In two 
of the three sites. First grade Instruction emphasized sight words, 
latter patterns, and soundlng-out rules. Children read simple 
stories In their basal which Illustrated use of the above. 
Workbooks and worksheets predominated In both kindergarten and 
first grade. The curriculum In each of the sites Is summarized In 
Table One. 
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Insert Table One About Here 



The research team consisted of two Investigators and two 
research assistants. Each site had a permanent researcher assigned 
to It., with the two research assistants sharing responsibility for 
School c during the first year of the study while one of the 
research assistants continued at the site for the second year of 
the study. Researchers entered the sites at t^e beginning of the 
kindergarten year and acted as participant observers for two weeks, 
allowing the children to become familiar and comfortable with them. 

Following the Initial get*acgualnted weeks, researchers 
administered the tasks designed to meafiura knowledge of written 
language to each of the 35 children. The teisks assessed knowledge 
of (a) Intentlonallty of print; (b) story structure; (c) written 
narrative register; (d) the alphabetic principle; and (e) concepts 
about print (Clay, 1979). A sixth measure of * concepts of writing' 
emerged and was formalized from the data collected for the 
* alphabetic principle' measure. Order of task administration was 
counterbalanced across all subjects and sexes with the exception 
of the Intsntionalitv task, which was administered first in all 
cases, and the spelling task, which always came after the writing 
task (these were pieces of the measure of alphabetic principle 
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knowledge) • 

Close observation of the focal children began after the 
Written Language Knowledge assessment. The researchers assumed a 
participant observer stance with the errphasis closer to the 
observer end of the continuum. This enabled us to gather 
information about how these children learned in typical classrooms, 
necessitating the decision to affect instruction and learning 
processes as little as possible. The researchers focused on one 
focal child at a time, record' g all behaviors and talk. Field 
notes were structured to record both the instructional context and 
the learner's activities within that context over the observational 
period. Each focal child was observed for approximately one hour 
each week for kindergarten and two hours twice a month for first 
grade during literacy instruction. Remote microphones were 
attached to the children under observation during the second year 
of the study to record their spontaneous talk during literacy 
events. All artifacts, including any writing or reading materials 
present in the instructional context or produced by the focal 
children during thv^ observational periods were collected. 
Researchers probed the children under observation with open-ended 
requests such as "What are you doing now?** and ••Tell me about this 
work. 

Because this was a multisite ethnography, procedures were 
developed to insure preservation of site uniqueness and allow for 
cross-site comparison (Miles & Huberman, 1984). The research team 
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sat vaaldy to ahara obaixvatlona, devalop cownon atrataglaa for 
data collactlon aa naw quaatlona aaarged, and help each other focus 
and rafocua the study. Data aanageaant procedures were developed 
jointly, and data analysis proceeded as a result of cross-site 
saarchas for patterns. Visits were made once a year across sites 
to facilitate group discussions and as a check on researcher 
iivtarpratations. Each researcher visited each site with the 
assigned researcher during tJnese visits. Observations were nada 
by both researchers at the site, and the rer *\ting field notes were 
shared and added to the data. 

Home visits were conducted for most of the focal children. 
Making at least one visit per child and often more, the researchers 
talked with parents and occasionally grandparents about literacy 
related activities. 

At the end of each year, descriptions of the instructional 
program and the classroom were shared with each teacher for 
comments and refinements. Our descriptions and interpretations of 
the children's individual interpretations of instruccion were 
shared with the teachers only at the end of the study, again to 
lessen the impact of our presence on the instruction. 

Close observation of the focal children ended in the spring 
of their first-*grade year, and the researchers again administered 
the Written Language Knowledge Tasks to all 35 of the children in 
the sample. The school district routinely administered 
standardized tests at the end of both kindergarten and first grade. 
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and the results of these tests were added to the data. 

Analysis was based upon data which included: (a) 613 hours 
of observation; (b) 119 hours of transcription of audio recordings; 

(c) 1,293 artifacts, 986 of which were workbook pages or dittos; 

(d) results of the pre- and post-adainistrations of the written 
Language Knowledge tasks; (e) standardized tes^ scores from the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test and the California Achievement Test: 
(f) informal teacher comments and assessments of children's 
progress and ability. 

Instruments 

Written Language Knowledge Assessment . The array $f tasks 
measured children's knowledge of several different domains of 
written language which have been shown to be related to success at 
learning to read and write. This array of tasks was developed to 
provide a more in-depth view of written language schemata than can 
be gathered from the relatively limited and simoxist.ic assessment 
available from standardized readiness tests. Task administration 
took place individually over three testing sessions per child, each 
session lasting approximately 20 minutes. 

The assessment included five tauks. The Intentional ity task 
addressed whether or not children understood that written language 
is a symbol system with meaning accessible to them (Harste, Burke 
& Woodward, 1983). Storv Structure Knowledge was assessed with 
both a production and recall task, ihe Written Narrative Register 
task measured children's implicit knowledge of lexical and 
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syntactic features typical of written narrative (Purcell-Gates, 
1988) • Learner knowledge of the Mphabetic Principle was assessed 
with three measures: (a) an environnental print reading task 
presented in three gr'adually decontextualized formats (Goodman, 
1984), (b) a writing sample, and (c) a spelling test of 10 words. 
Clay's Concepts About Print test (Clay, 1979) was administered to 
measure the children's understanding of the conventions of written 
language. A sixth measure, Concepts of Writing arose from the 
analysis of the alphabetic principle measures and was developed to 
reflect the children's understanding of writing as a system (i.e. 
ranging from lii. 5S bordering the page, to pictures, to word-like 
forms.) 

Data Analyftis: Quantitative 

With the exception of the Concepts About Print test, which was 
scored and interpreted according to Clay's standardized procedures, 
and the Written Register task, which was scored according to 
procedures devised for an earlier study of well-read-to children 
(Purcell-Gates, 1988), the Written Language Knowledge tasks were 
analyzed according to procedures devised by the rsee^rchers as they 
examined the data. Reliability of scoring within each task 
protocol was accomplished by having all three members of the 
research ream score all of the responses. Disagreements were 
discussed until total agreement was reached. A Total Written 
Language Score for the pre and post tests was computed by summing 
the final scores for each of the six measures. Complete 
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desci^iptions of these scoring ^nd analysis procedures as veil as 
a mdre detailed description of each task are provided in the 
project final report (Dahl, Purceii-Gates & Kclntyre, 1989) • 
Data Analysis: Qualitative 

Throughout the two-year period, field note data were reviewed 
and discussed for emerging patterns of the children's ways of 
interpreting instruction both within and across sites. At the end 
of the first year cf the study, we analyzed the data for an interim 
report (Oahl, 1989; Purcell-Gates, 1989). For this analysis, we 
created a version of what Miles and Huberman (1984) call an 
unordered Beta-matrix, a procedure for assembling descriptive data 
from each of several sites in a standard format. From this first 
step of inclusion of all relevant data, we moved to partitioning 
the data further and clustering data that fell together. Resulting 
codes were then used for all field note coding. 

At this point, we also createa a standard procedure for 
inferring hypotheses about reading and writing held by each chijd. 
. To do this, each behavior which appeared motivated by a 
developmental belief about (a) **what do I know about written 
language?^ (for kindergarten data) ; and (b) "vnat I do in order 
to read and write?" (for first grade data) was noted by the 
researcher who then inferred the underlying hypothesis (es) . 2arh 
behavior, context for the behavior, an^ hypothesis was then shared 
with the other researchers for agreement, and codes for the 
resulting hypotheses which both spanned the sites and were site- 
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specific verii established. Field note data were then coded for 
hypotheses and recorded by site and by time of year. Finally, this 
inforsation vas collapsed across cites, retaining site^specif ic 
data when relevant. 

These procedures were repeated at the end of the second year 
of the study, once for the second year only to capture first-grade- 
specific information and again fi r the two years of the study to 
draw all of the data together. 

We next constructed a scatterplot of hypotheser^ over time, 
with the two years broken into three sections. This move was made 
to enable us to ''see'* all of the cases in two-dimensional space and 
make more precise determinations regarding hypothesis clusters 
{Hilefs & Huberman, 1984) . Each researcher then developed a data 
narrative (Dobbert, 1982} for each focal child, utilizing field 
notes and artifacts when needed. These narratives summr^rized the 
behaviors and beliefs of each focal learner during kindergarten and 
first grade. We carefully read the narratives, noting when each 
child showed evidence of each of the beliefs, when and why the 
children showed critical moves in their development, ^nd how their 
behavior related to their instructional environments. Common 
patterns of behavior across children and sites were then 
established. 

Learning Paths . We termed the ret^^ults of this analysis 
**Iieaming Paths. Learning Paths trace the interpretations that 
these children made of reading and writing as processes and allow 
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us to SM how children function across tlne« The paths described 
the evolution of reading and writing behaviors for this group of 
learners and helped us envision how their developing hypotheses 
and understandings unfolded* A Learning Path was defined as ^ 
narrative account of a set of behavior patterns which express the 
evolving hvpotheses about written language fand specifica lly about 

reading and writinai for a group of learners, A path thus 

accounted for leamor belief as demonstrated by consistent 
behavior, and it described the critical laoves or patterns of change 
that allowed us to see learners* ways of functioning with respect 
to reading and v^ritlng. 

RESULTS 

Quantitative Results 

The results of the first administration of the Written 
Language Knowledge Tasks at the beginning of kindergarten indicated 
both a lange of performance across all of the children and an 
overall restricted knowledge of the different aspects of written 
knowledge accounted for in the tasks (see Purcell-Gates, 1989 for 
more detail and discussion of pretest results) • The final 
administration of the tasks at the end of first grade revealed 
significant growth in most of the areas tested (Matched-Pair 
Uilcoxln c<*05 except for Written Register). These results, along 
with the mean scores attained on ^'^ach of the standardized tests 
administered by the school district, are presented in Table 2. 
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Insert Table 2 About Here 



Relationships Between Entering Knowledge Assessments a nd Learning 

Path? 

Of particular interest at the onset of the study was the 
relationship between the children's schemata about written language 
at the beginninc^ of kindergarten and the degree of success in 
learning to read and write in schools The Written Language 
Knowledge tasks measured knowledge in six domains, and the paths 
were aggregates of learner behaviors and patterns of sense-making 
about reading and writing^ Four distinct paths emerged: the 
Independent Explorer Path was characterized by independent 
investigation of print, the Curriculum Dependent Path by learner 
inexperience with written language and reliance on instruction, the 
Passive Non^Weever Pat h by minimal engagement during reading and 
writing instruction and failure to weave literacy concepts into an 
understanding of process, and the Deferring Learner Path by a shift 
away from the learner's own written language knov^edge^ Table 3 
lists the average scores in each area of written language knowledge 
by path membership* 



Insert Tab^^e 3 About Here 
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The measure which seemed to differentiate most between the 
successful and less successful learners was the Intentional ity 
task. Analyses showed, with one exception, that the successful 
children, the Independent Explorers, held a more developed view of 
the semiotic nature of print and its various functions and 
purposes. They indicated during the pretest administration that 
print **said^ something meaningful and that it was used for 
transactions in the world such as "at the bank" and "on games to 
tell you what to do." The less successful children, the Curriculum 
Dependent Learners, could only indicate that print consisted on 
"letters" or "numbers" which existed in school to be "learned." 
Qualitative Ragulta 

The four distinct learning paths, which emerged during the 
final analysis of data, reflected cross-site groupings of learner 
responses to skill-based reading and writing instruction across 
time. Table 4 lists path membership by site. 



Insert Table 4 About Here 



As can be seen, the paths included learners from each of the sites, 
with no pattern emerging indicating a site/ path correspondence. 

As data narratives, the four paths describe interpretations of 
instruction from the learners* perspectives and include 
representative vignettes for each learner group. Also included are 
descriptions of entering written language knowledge and degrees of 
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8UCCM0 at literacy learning. 
Th^ Independent Explorer Path 

The Independent Explorer Path primarily Included patterns of 
eel f -sponsored reading and writing activity during the initial two 
years of schooling. Behavior patterns and hypotheses for this 
group indicated that they appeared to understand the intentional ity 
of written language, were able to interpret instruction 
successfully, and were successful in constructing their own 
knowledge about reading and writing within the context of the 
skills-based curriculum. This path included learners who were 
relatively knowledgeable about written language at the beginning 
of kindergarten and particularly active in investigating the 
processes of reading and writing on their own. 

Three characteristics of this learning path were distinctive: 

(a) the extent and nature of entering written language knowledge; 

(b) the nature of self-sponsored explorations of print both within 
and beyond the skills-based curriculvun, and (c) the ability of 
these l^aamers to adjust reading strategies for differing reading 
contexts . 

At the beginning of kindergarten the learners within this path 
consistently indicated that they expected print to be meaningful 
and functional. They appeared to believe that when they wrote 
and/or read something, the print conveyed meaning. While their 
understanding of story structure 2ind sound/ symbol correspondences 
were somewhat limited^ they clearly entered schooling with an 
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intansa intarast In laamlng to raad and vrlta. 

Prataat data damonatratad fairly axtanalva experianca with 
vrlttan languaga for this group. Maya's initial writing sanpla 
providaa a caaa in point. In raaponsa to the charge to write her 
nana and anything alaa she could, she listed names of various 
family mambars, soma written from memory and others written wuila 
experimenting with sound/symbol correspondences. She attempted to 
spall by saying each sound slowly and writing £Alft (^^^ 

Figure 1). Thus, in addition to demonstrating her understanding 
of intantionality, Maya revealed an implicit grasp of the 
alphabetic principle. 



Insert Figure 1 About Here 



Children in this group engaged in numerous and regular self- 
sponsored explorations of reading and writing both within daily 
instruction and beyond the classroom curriculum. Throughout 
kindergarten and first grade they consistently took an active 
stance in figuring out the world of print. Within instructional 
contexts during the kindergarten year, the Independent Explorers 
voluntar-^^y named and irrota xetters, and identified sight words in 
their basal readiness program. They appeared to believe during 
this period that reading meant choosing from a personal set of 
known words and they accurately read workbook sentences where sight 
words were strung together. At the same time, these Independent 
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Bxplorars tri#d to raad and maka sensa of all available written 
language within their clas&roome. 

The Independent Explorers tried to read names written on 
worlcboolcs, decipher th3 print on various posters end displays 
around the rooas, and copv words from books and bulletin boards* 
For example while passing out the workbooks one day, Jinny 
connented, **Hey, Janie begins like ny name I ^ And Maya, looking at 
the words on the chalkboard, becane fascinated with rhyning 
patterns and tried to figure out how the words were alike. The 
preceeding lessons had focused on beginning sounds so Maya looked 
first at the beginnings of man, and pan and then, shifting to 

the letters at the end, blurted out her discovery, ^Look, they all 
gots 'anM** This self -initiated exploration seened to indicate 
intense curiosity about print and independent involvenent with 
written language. 

During first grade, the Independent Explorers continued their 
self -sponsored investigation of print within the contexts of round- 
robin reading and seatwork assigniuents. They read along while 
other children were reading and spontaneously offered correct words 
when the designated reader faltered. They eavesdropped on other 
reading groups and vicariously participated in their instruction. 
When the teacher, for exanple, asked another reading group how many 
vowels there were, Maya, across the roon, silently held up five 
fingers while continuing to write on her own ditto sheet. During 
free tine, these learners repeatedly chose to reread basal stories 
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and thay surraptitiously axptriJiantad with aantancas or words 
during vrittan aaatwork asaignmants • Inataad of copying tha 
raquirad sight word aantancas froiB the board, Audray wrota original 
onas: I aiaht nathino for brafis, I aiaht taos for suppsr. On 
anothar day aha usad har fraa tima aftar workbooks to sound out a 
list of sight words sha alraady knaw, tharaby verifying for harsalf 
tha sounding-out strategy sha was developing. 

As the Independent Explorers developed greater facility with 
reading, they ?noved from an overriding concern with accuracy and 
rigid over-*application of phonic rules to more flexible reading 
strategies. Whila their initial hypothesis during this period 
seesed to be that reading primarily involved word-*for-*word 
accuracy, they subsequently adjusted this hypothesis according to 
reading context. In mid first grade the Independent Explorers were 
attempting to read trade books as well as their basal reader. Then 
reading independently with a trade book, they moved to a 
contrasting range of strategies: assigning a global neaning to a 
page, retrieving meaning from pictures, making up nonsense words, 
saying close approximations for unknown words, and identifying 
Hnown words correctly. Their hypotheses appeared to be that in 
this context reading could be simply **getting through the text** and 
that print and pictures could be sampled for meaning. Janet noted, 
after struggling to read a trade book, however,' that **The8e must 
be second grade words.** 
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tha and of first grada, tha Indapandant Explorars vara 
suecassful baginning raadars, not only in tarns of standaruizad 
raading achiavamant tasts but also in tonus of thair taachars' 
assassMnts* Thus, tha laamars in this path vara abla to usa 
succassfully vhat thay alraady )cnav about inrittan languaga and to 
craata opportunitias for thamsalvas to axplora vrittan languaga. 
Thay vara adapt at taking from instruction and moving bayond tha 
curriculum in thair sansa-making and indapandant axploration. 
Thm CurriculuM Dspandant Path 

In contrast JO tha Indapandant Explc^ ^s, tha Curriculum 
Dapandant Laamars vara charactarizad by ganaral inaxparianca vith 
vrittan languaga prior to formal schooling and a pattam of 
ralianca upon school and its litaracy curriculum for raading and 
vriting axpariancas. While aach path amargad from common 
bahavioral and hypothasas pattams during tha final analysis of 
fiald data, ^ look back at tha Writtan Languaga Knovladga sccras 
from tha pratasts ravaalad that thasa laamars bagan kindargartan 
dauonstrating littla knovladga of vrittan language. Tha task 
tapping knovladga of tha intentional ity of print most 
differentiated them from the Independent Explorers. 

Across the kindergarten and first grade years, this path 
contained three prominent patterns of laamer behavior; (a) 
misinterpretation of school taski;, (b) use of dysfunctional 
strategies for getting along in tha classroom, and (c) dependence 
upon individual instruction. 
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Initially bawildarad by litaracy instruction in kindargartan 
and tha baginning of first grada, tba Curriculua Dapondant Laamars 
of tan wisintarpratad classroom raading and writing tasks. Thara 
was a significant gap batvaan vhola-^class instruction and tha 
laamar^s icnovladga, a gap which lad to confusion and inappropriata 
rasponsas. Tha children in this patii for axanple, appaarad to 
hold en iconographic viaw of writtan language during kindergarten; 
that is, they perceived letters and nunbers as individual icons, 
or pictures, and believed that learning to read and write in the 
classrooa was a function of **taking a picture** in order to recall 
a particular image • They considered print globally, not yet 
differentiating between letters and nuabers, letters and sounds, 
or letters and words* In kindergarten, while these learners began 
to recognise tha intent ionality of print, the curriculum focused 
on letter/sound correspondences. Early in first grade, while these 
learners began to recognize that written languaore was a systematic 
code and identified words as separate tinits, the curriculum 
stressed sounding-out strategies and alphabetizing. As the gap 
between learner understanding and curriculum widened, the pattern 
of bewilderment about reading and %rriting seemed to increase. 

Dysfunctional strategies for coping with instruction seemed 
to arise from this gap. In the kindergarten site where books and 
writing materials were available during free choice periods, Eric 
wandered around the room, moving from activity to activity, picking 
up books and putting them back, handling paper, talking to other 
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childrant and raraly looking at print* Ha appaarad to not know how 
to procaad avan though othara vara angaging in litarata ectivitiaa. 
During aaaJ.l group phonica racitation in a diffaran^. kindargartan 
claaarooA, Rodnay davalcpad a atratagy of random guessing, oftsn 
giving lattar naaas whan a^kad for lattar sounds or choosing avary 
word in a list rathar than Baking appropriate discriminations 
batvaan words. Ha raspondad **k** whan askad what sound ^a' made 
and, whan tha children ware asked to raise their hands for each 
pair of words with the same beginning sounds, Rodney raised his 
hand for every individual word. 

The Ci;rriculum Dependendent Learners marked workbook answers 
randomly and copied freely from their nearest neighbor whenever 
possible. Unable to make sense of their assigned work: they 
replicated th^ configuration of marks on the nearest child's page. 
Eric, in fact, responded to the researcher's query about his paper 
by pointing to the other children's papers, as if to say, "I'm 
doing whatever is on their papers 1" 

Nhen the class engaged in choral reading, the Curriculum 
Dependent Learners went through the motions, southing worths and 
shadowing other children's rote responses. While these 
paralinguistic behaviors could have been productive, they rarely 
were accompanied with print engagement and thus often were 
dysfunctional in terms of reading and %rriting growth. In mid-first 
grade, these learners participated by guessing at words during 
round-*robin reading. Their working hypothesis seemed to be that 
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unknown vordo could guassad by looking at tha first lettar and 
calling out savaral possible words with tha same beginning, e.g. 
^t? call ? Their attention was directed toward guessing 

without regard for sentence or story neaning. Rodney, for example, 
combined this word guessing strategy with his bank of known words 
and attempted to read the text The bird is blue. He began, "It, 
tha? bear? Chip?". The teacher provided the word bird , then Rodney 
continued, "the? (long pause) is?" and the teacher provided blue > 

Un2d>le to make sense of group instruction, the Curriculum 
Dependent Learners learned to create moments when the teacher 
talked just to them. Sric became pairticularly adept at getting 
Jie teacher vo explain individually what he was "pose«*a-do." He 
often interrupted another reading group by walking over and holding 
up his blank workbook page as evidence of his need for an 
explanation. He also learned that a total refusal to work in first 
grade landed Mm in an after-school private session with the 
teacher — the desired "school for one." 

Wanda also responded to teacher assistance. In her classroom 
across town, the instructional program was conducted predominantly 
at the whole group level and her teacher was particularly adept at 
carrying the least proficient learners along. She provided 
sufficient scaffolding to allow all learners to follow the lesson, 
and her explanations encouraged Wanda to move from merely going 
through the motions of reading to actually monitoring the print on 
the page. 
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Rodnay, in qui^a a diffarant claasroom anvironment, floundered 
as tha year procaadad. His initial willingness to guess randomly 
gave way to frustration, and he gradually began mumbling and 
talking to himself as vail as mimicking others. Rodney also began 
avoiding his schoolvork and was sent to the comer or to the 
principal's office for non-participation or for acting out. He 
spent significant portions of his instructional time being punished 
and, by tha end of first grade, began to groan when confronted with 
a whole page of new text. 

In contrast to tha Independent Explorers who were able to make 
opportunities for literacy learning and take from skills-based 
instruction, tha Oirriculum Dependent Learners were less fortunate. 
They were caught between two entities (a) the predetermined 
curriculum which proceeded as a fixed entity according to careful 
dietrict-wida coordination, and (b) their lack of understanding and 
inexperience with the world of print. Thus, they learned with 
difficulty and concluded, for the most part, that reading and 
writing ware largely arbitrary and abstract processes and that 
school necessitated finding ways to ^get by." 

This pattern was particularly evident throughout ^he laist half 
of first grade and was demonstrated clearly during an informal 
sampling of reading by these learners. Toward the end of first 
grade the researchers asked children to read from an I Can Read 
hook and retell the story. We had sampled extensive reading from 
the basal but had gathered few accounts of reading from trade 
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books. Wo vondorod how focal loamors would fare in texts beyond 
the restricted language of their readers. Eric responded by 
reading only the isolated words he knew and omitting the others. 
He read, In ..and ..is..** then turned the page and continued, 
••the ..and ..at.** When asked about the story, he repeated, ••In 
and ..is.^^ 

This behavior was, for the most part, typical of learners in 
this path. Further, standardized test scores and performance on 
witten language tasks at the end of first grade documented that 
these learners were the least successful within this sample of 
inner-city children. 
The Passive Won-Weaver Path 

The Passive Non-»Weaver Path captured the behaviors of childien 
\fho invested their energy and cognitive attention in doing what 
school required but with little attempt at making sense of it. 
Though appearing to be relatively on* task during instruction, they 
failed to draw generalizations about the processes of reading and 
writing and make it their own. They were, for the most part, non- 
weavers of the clc^ of literacy. Instructional tasks from their 
perspective were relatively meaningless, and they carried out their 
••paper work^* without relating the skill being drilled to a larger 
picture of reading and writing as processes. Unlike the Curriculum 
Dependent Learners, who were inexperienced in written language at 
the beginning of kindergarten, the learners in this path were more 
knowledgeable. They had average and above average scores within 
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this saapls on vrlttsn language t sks, yet their path led to 
declining success in terms of learning to read and write in the 
•arly grades. 

Three aspects of this path were prominent in terms of learner 
i3ehavior and belief: (a) passivity or lack of active involvement 
with literacy instruction; (b) failure ar weaving literacy concepts 
together; and (c) presence of a recurring pattern of sustaining 
support from home. 

The Passive Non-Weavers were minimally engaged in terms of 
attention during reading and writing lessons. They vaguely 
monitored lessors for times requiring their participation and 
generally daydreamed or looked distracted. Jamie sucked the 
neckband of his tee shirt while his eyes indicated far away 
thoughts. Mary Ann played drc^amily with her pony tail, and Bobby, 
complying with the rigid standards of his classroom, sat properly 
still. His lack of response to teacher questions, however, 
betrayed his inattention, as did his quiet foot tapping and 
occasional subvocalizing of an invented rap! 

In contrast to the sometimes disruptive behavior of their 
Curriculum Dependent countexnparts, these children clearly intended 
to go along with the business of the classroom. They echoed the 
class in detached, absent-minded fashion during choral reading, 
occasionally with the text upside down, and nearly always provided 
an answer, however inappropriate, when called upon. 
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Unlike the Independent Explorers, these children waited until 
the curriculum presented then with words to learn before they 
ex'jrted effort. They were rarely observed either trying to read 
the print in their environment or engaging in self-sponsored 
writing events, at least during the hours spent in school. 

During seatwork which consisted of cut'-'and'-'pas':e activities 
with dittos and f ill-in-the^b^ank exercises in workbooks, these 
children demonstrated their ''it's meaningless work and I'll just 
get it done as such" approach to the literacy curriculum. Bobby, 
when asked how he knew to put either an 'o' or a 'u' irto the 
blanks on a ditto drilling these shoirt vowel sounds, responded with 
a series of drawn out guttural sounds in an attempt to mimic the 
sounds'* demonstrated by his teacher. When asked how making those 
sounds (which did not produce any reliable phoneme/grapheme 
correspondence) helped him with his work, he merely shrugged. When 
pressed about how he knew whether he was right or wrong, he 

-^ed that his teacher told him when it was right, and if she 

failed to do so, he didn't care. In a similar.' manner, Mary Ann 
would often chat with her neighbor about how they were "doing their 
work." One day, while completing a worksheet about letters and 
beginning sounds, she turned to her neighbor and commented, "I'm 
pasting ly fox next to the 'b'; where are you pasting yours?" To 
this the neighbor replied that the 'fox' was a 'wolf so it 
belonged with the 'w'. Mary Ann simply returned to her 'busy work' 
and continued her focus on the cutting and pasting aspect of the 
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activity rather than the literacy-related concept. 

During round-robin reading, these learners seemed to believe 
that reading was a process of saying only the words that they could 
recognize. They stopped cold when coming to an unknown word and 
waited for assistance. Their strategy was **say the words you know 
and wait for the ones you don't.** They refused to read texts other 
than their basals, explaining that they didn't know what the new 
bocks were about. 

In terms of achievement, their progress was mixed, as 
indicated by two contrasting sources of data. The first was the 
Total Written Language Knowledge scores for these children at the 
end of first grade which remained in the average or above average 
range for this sample. The second was the achievement scores on 
standardized tests which dropped between the end of kindergarten 
and the end of first grade. 

One explanation for the sustained written language scores 
seeded to be the presence in each of these learner's lives of a 
significant other who engaged in supportive activities. In fact, 
these children were termed "the life vest kids'' by the research 
team since the children's outside collaborators appeared to keep 
them "afloat." 

Jamie's grandmother, for example / served as her grandson's 
ambassador through daily visits to school. Her enthusiastic 
conversations were welcomed, and she always was treated as an 
insider. Mary Ann was observed at home happily pulling out a bag 
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of boolai, looking at somm independently, and settling down with 
her Bother to read. As they sat closely, giggled, and pointed to 
words while taking turns, it was clear that experiences at hone 
preserved her interest in books. Bobby *s mother was diligent in 
getting her son to school on time, scrubbed and neat with homework 
finished. She made a point of speaking with his teacher almost 
every day and with the principal regularly. Bobby was well*behaved 
in school, and his teachers perceived him to be one of the top 
students, though his scores indicated otherwise. Clearly, each 
learner in this path was sustained and supported in school by these 
patterns of assistance. 

The declining achievement test scores (with due 
acknowledgement of the narrow scope Oil these tests) may perhaps 
have been the first indicators of the fragmented, incomplete nature 
of literacy knowledge attained by these learners. Despite their 
entering written language schemata, these children were not pulling 
concepts together am^ learning to road and write in school. 
Rather, relying in large part on the curriculum and making few 
connections on their own, these word-bound and relatively 
indifferent learners appeared to be engaging in activities which 
were bounded by the edges of the ditto page and unrelated to any 
larger function in their lives. Failing to bring a larger 
understanding about written language to bear on school literacy 
activities or to realize their role as active participants in 
literacy learning, these learners appeared to expect school to 
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tsach thss yhihi thsy passively waited. 
The Deferring ?>iarner Path 

One final \mm seemed to stand alone in this array of learning 
paths • Ellen, the highest achieving learner on the kindergarten 
Metronolitan Achiaveaent Test and one of the highest on the sample 
of entering inritten language Icnovledge, differed from the others 
in her sense-making patterns. Like the Independent Explorers, 
Ellen spent much of her kindergarten year making opportunities for 
herself to learn « She constructed books from the array of paper 
in her classroom and filled them with invented spellings. She 
copied print from books and enthusiastically participated in 
reading lessons at home where she and her older sister played 
school and made their own flash cards. By the end of kindergarten 
she was frequently observed pretending to read, and was successful 
within the school curriculum at recognizing all of the letters and 
their sounds, recognizing an array of sight words and using 
phoneme/grapheme relationships as a clue to the beginning sounds 
of unknown words. 

In first grade, however, the path changed. Ellen seemed 
unable to reconcile her own written language knowledge with the 
concepts she met in the skills-based curriculum and she became less 
of a risk-taker. She struggled with sight word senter-^es on the 
board that read: 

Will Not Can 

I will go. I will not. I can run. 
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Tttm abova vara intandad to ba raad as a Hating of sight words and 
accompanying santancas, but Elian raad aach santanca as a total 
unit and triad diffarant intonational pattams to luaka aach 
aantanca sound plausibla. Sha strugglad with phonics n'Xas and 
appaarad not to ba succassful in saatvork assignnants. For 
axai^pla, in ona lasson sha attaaptad to copy spacific words 
confoming to tha long voval rulas sha was laaming. Tha intandad 
lasson focusad on two rulas, two vowals togathar making tha **long^ 
sound of tha first vowal and tha "^silant a** rula. As instructad, 
Elian saarchad in har basal for words conforming to thasa rulas but 
found mainly axcaptions. Saying tha words from har basal ^^id. • 
coma..,** sha lookad again at cha chalkboard list of **modal** words 
and than %rrota and arasad tha words sha had found. This and othar 
similar lassons saamad to undarcut her confidanca and sha graw 
hesitant during class recitations. 

The primary skill emphasis in mid-f irst grade was sounding out 
new words. Ellen at this time began a pattern of deferring to 
others. She peused just long enough during round robin reading for 
others to supply unknown words, she copied words from the board but 
no longer read them, and, unlike the Independent Explorers, did 
not nove toward flexibility but rather in the opposite direction 
toward rigid rule following, close observation of Ellen found her 
doing exactly what she was told, sounding out words (e.g., /we;rr/ 
for *write*) but not being successful, and thus taking fewer and 
fewer risks. She. grew quieter and at vne end of first grade seemed 
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to losa confidanca in har own ability to figitra out tha systam. 
Bacausa aha bagan at tha top of tha atack, aha vaa not saan aa a 
laamar in troubla. Elian vaa viavad aa auccaaaful but lazy by har 
taachar, and har daclin5>ng taat acoraa atill placad har wall abova* 
many othar laamara in tha atudy* Tabla 5 praaanta har daclining 
acoraa ovar tha two yaar pariod. 

Inaart Tabla 5 About Kara 



In auaoaary, tha four laaming patha daaonatratad that raading 
and writing inatructinn waa intarpratad dif farantly by tha laamara 
thamaalvaa* Laamara nada sansa of tha akills^baaad curriculum in 
diffaring vaya dapanding not only upon thair antaring writtan 
languaga knowladga but also thair variout tranaactiva atancaa aa 
laamara and thair baliefs about reading and writing. Tabla 6 
aunmarizaa tha dimanaiona along which thase patha diffarad and 
incorporates entaring-kindergarten and end-of -first-grade knowledge 
assessments . 



Insert Table 6 About Here 



DISCUSSION 

Tha goal of this study was to explore both success and failure 
among children from low-SES communities at learning tj read and 
%n:ite in traditional skills-based classrooms through an analysis 
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of iMrnar Intarpratations of literacy instruction* Using a 
transactional thaory of languaga laaming as our lans, va foiiowad 
tha childran through two jiars of baginning litaracy instruction, 
noting thair vays of making sansa of raading and writing within 
tha contaxt of traditional, skills-basad classroons« Tha rasults 
indicata a subtla intarplay of factors which saax::s to account for 
-dagraa of aarly litaracy succass^ Thasa factors includa dagraa 
and typa of Jcnowladga about writtan languaga brought to baginning 
litaracy instruction, transact iva stancas of individual childran, 
dagraa of hoM support, and fit batwaan laamar knowladga and tha 
litaracy' curriculUB« 

Tha rasults of tha Writtan Languacr^ Knowladga t^ratasts claarly 
indicata that, ovarall, tha childran who wera tha most succassful 
at raading and writing at tha end of first grada began kindergarten 
with more highly and broadly developed schemata about written 
language as compered to the children who wer^ ^.he least successful « 
In particular, tha test of knowledge of the semiotic nature and 
functions of print ( Intent ionality Task) clearly differentiated 
between the successful and less successful children* The 
successful children, when asked about a sample of print and what 
it could be for, indicated through their responses an awareness of 
the ^big picture** for written language — that print serves a 
linguistic communicative role across several real world functions* 
These children had experienced and acknovlodged print in books, on 
signs, on games, and so on* They knew that the little marks on the 
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pap«r signifiad ~ carried Maning — and that aeaning was codad 
linguistically rathar than idaographically. 
fi^: Tha lass auccaaaful childran, on tha othar hand, indicatad 

that tha sarka on tha papar vara just that and no mora — thasa 
vara marks to ba laamad in school. Thay did not axprass any 
avaranass of tha saaiotic natuia of tha aarlcs nor of tha linguistic 
natura of thaa. Tha childran in this group did not axprass 
avaranass through thair rasponsas that print functionad in 
diffarant vays in tha vorld outside tha classroom. In othar vords, 
thay did not appaar to hava tha ^big pictura^ for %nrittan language* 
Thay vara baginning formal litaracy instruction vithout appearing 
to understand implicitly why thay vara learning about these marks. 

Interestingly, the results of the pretests which tapped the 
''innarvorkings** (Dyson, 1982) about print, e.g. Concepts About 
Print, Alphabetic Principle, and Concepts of Writing, did not 
different! .te a:! clearly between the successful and less successful 
children. Overall, these relatively low scores for all three 
groups could very well have reflected a certain level of experience 
with learning to copy and print their names — a common beginning- 
of-the<*year activity and one which all of the children had 
experienced before the onset of the study. The low score levels 
suggest that experience with encoding and decoding print was 
probably limited to such an activity. 

The level of active involvement in the construction of 
personal knowledge vas the pattern that emerged the most clearly. 
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hovvv, during analysis. Froa tha baginning of the study, it was 
claar that soaa childran vara following thair o%m agandas in 
figuring out tha world of writtan languaga. It was agually claar 

t 

that othar childran appaarad to axpact this knowladga to ha givan 
to thaa in tha carafuXly praaaasurad, tiaad dosas of tha 
raadin^/wrlting curriculum of thair classrooas. Tha childran %rtio 
did not wait for tha curriculum usad avary availabla sourca of 

» 

information — vh^thar it bm bulletin boards, notos to parents, 
print on clothing, or print on lunchboxas — to axpariaant with 
raading and inriting. 

Tha fact that thasa childran who vara activaly constructing 
thair own )cnovladga about print vara also thosa vho bagan school 
with a claar grasp of tha big pictura of %rrittan languaga suggasts 
that it is this big pictura which anablas tha childran to aaka 
sansa of diffarant piacas of infomation on thair ovn. Our 
obsarvations and analysis of tha data laad us to agraa vith this 
conclusion for tha most part. This vould halp explain tha positiva 
relationship over tha yaars betvaen experiences with print during 
the preschool years and success at school literacy x^or all children 
in all economic classes. 

This study as well as the investigation by Taylor and Dorsey- 
Gaines* (1988) makes clear that the operative factor is the 
axparianca with %rritten language and not social/economic ciast^. 
Mayer, et al« (1989) also studied low SES children learning to read 
and documented a significant relationship between entering scores 
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on tha WRAT and and-^of*tha*yaar scoras. All of tha chlldran In tha 
praaant atudy caaa from aconomically dlatraaaad hoaaa and 
nai^hborhooda* Som of thaa Indlcatad through tha array of Wrlttan 
L&nguaga Knovladga taaka vera axparianca vlth print than othara, 
and thia group of chlldran vara claarly mora au^caaaf ul In achool • 
Thay vara battar abla to saka aanaa of tha Inatruction vtiich during 
kindargartan and flr^t grada daalt vlth ralatlvaly abatract placaa 
of tha vrltten languaga ayataa in tha fom of laolatad lattara and 
aotinda and alght vorda. Whlla va obaarvad thoaa chlldran vlth 
parcaptlona of vrlttan languaga aa a aystaa of arbitrary aarka to 
ba ^laamad in achool** lag furthar end furthar bahlnd tha 
curriculuB, thesa chlldran vlth a aanaa of tha vhola could 
Intarprat this Inatruction aa it vaa Intandad and uaa It in thalr 
liaraonal tranaactlona vlth thalr anvlronmant aa thay conatructad 
knovladga. 

Aa Important aa thia antarlng knovledga appears to ba, though, 
it la not aufflclant to guarantaa success at school literacy. This 
vaa made clear to us by tha case of Ellen who, although beginning 
vlth a great <teal of prior knovledge about print as ascertained 
through teat acoraa and observation in kindergartdn, changed her 
tranaactiva atanca in first grade to one of deferring, folloving 
the curriculum to the letter and turning avay from independent 
aenaa-makin^ about reading and vriting. Rather than actively 
integrating her instruction vlth her ovn knovledge, she attempted 
to learn only from the currir* lion, i.e. to vait for the curriculum 
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to teach her how the system works. Ultimately, she lost confidence 
in her knowledge and, in effect, sabotaged the intent of the 
curriculum which relies upon the learner to integrate new 
information with old and thereby reorganize knowledge. While some 
may argue that this path taken by Ellen reflects an exception 
rather than a pattern, we suggest that this path may be quite 
common among young learners. The fact that we identified only one 
child among our focal children who demonstrated this pattern of 
behaviors may reflect only the random selection of the sample. Our 
inclusion of this path rests on the tradition among qualitative 
researchers of close observation of single cases as suggestive 
instances of mc e widely occurring patterns (Bissex, 1980; Dyson, 
1984) . 

Thus, the transactional description of successful and less 
successful patterns of literacy learning appears complex. Self- 
directed cognitive activity seems to be one of the keys to 
successful interpretation of skills-based, school literacy 
instruction. Cognitive compliancy, on the other hand, appears to 
lead to increasing failure to benefit from instruction and lack of 
success at reading and writing as indicated by test scores and 
teacher judgment. Self-direction and independence appear to be 
facilitated by higher levels of prior knowledge while lack of 
knowledge leeids to apparent compliance and dependence if the gap 
between instruction anri personal understanding is too great. As 
indicated by the learners who took the Passive Non Weaver Path . 
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though, a passive, non«*involvad stance can overcome to a degree 
personal knowledge and lead toward relative failure at school 
literacy tasks. 
iMPliestions 

One can derive from the results of this study several clear 
implications for ways in which instruction can better facilitate 
successful literacy learning for children from low-SCS coaaunities. 
First, policy makers, curriculum developers, textbook developers, 
and teachers must change their view of what constitutes beginning 
reading and writing. As the research into emergent literacy has 
made evident (Sulzby, 1985b; Taylor, 1983; Taylor & Dorsey-Gaines, 
1989; Teale, 1986) , literacy learning begins through many 
experiences with %n:itten language in the context of meaningful, 
functional literacy events. As the big picture of written language 
evolves conceptually so do understandings of the pieces of the 
system and the role each plays in the whole (Dyson, 1982). 
Learning to read and write does not begin with learning letter 
names, sounds, etc. and children have difficulty learning these 
pieces without a larger picture of the entire system, if children 
have not had the opportunity to explore the whole of written 
language in meaningful, functional literacy events then instruction 
must provide this opportunity. otherwise, we are asking these 
children, from a phenomenologica.l perspective, to learn the fine 
points of a process of which they have little or n> understanding. 
This is not possible for any learner of any age. 
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Secondly, as the study progressed ve were consistently 
impressed with the ability of the children to use h^y input, no 
matter how restricted, to aid in their construction of knowledge 
about reading and writing. The classrooms ve observed were not 
th0 literate environments described in much of the research 
(Bumsis, et al., 1985; Allen, 1989). The walls contained 
relatively little print which served functional, child-centered 
purposes. Trade books were either absent, hidden in a closet, or 
available only on a limited basis. The hallways of the schools 
were relatively barren of meaningful print. Yet, those children 
who were actively engaged in figuring out print used any instances 
they could find. They read faded notices to the custodians as well 
as labels on homework charts. In the absence of trade books, they 
reread their basals whenever possible (depending upon the structure 
of the classroom) . Surely this argues tor facilitating this self- 
sponsored seeking by making each classroom "print rich" with 
varied, meaningful, and funcwional written language. We join with 
Martinez, Cheyney, McBroom, Hemmeter, and Teale (1989) in calling 
for cl.issroom environments for low-SES children which surround the 
children with language and print and which provide authentic 
opportunities to engage in literate activity. 

Thirdly, the relationship between success at learning to read 
and write and transactive style surely argues for the creation of 
learning environments which encouruge and enable ac;:ive learning 
on the part of the students. Teachers need to encourage and push 
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studsnts to construct their own meanings ~ to transact with the 
instruction and environment as they l^am to read and write. 
Curricula and classroom environments which either state directly 
or i^ply that the student must passively wait for enlightenment run 
thm risk of learners taking them at their word **and thus falling 
to construct the big picture within which the small pieces will 
mak« sense « 

Another aspect of the results is In congruence with previous 
observ'itlons on the facllltative role of home support for children 
from low*SES homes « Chell and Snow (1988) in their study of high-* 
achieving, low- Income children noted that children across the 
grades made greater gains when parents and teachers communicated 
regularly eUsout the children and their progress and when parentc< 
Intervened at home with academic assistance. Our experience with 
the children in the Passive Non Weaver Path conf iras that outside 
support prevented these children from failing outright in early 
literacy learning. Schools in low-SES communities need to he^.d 
these findings and begin to institute pol :ies and programs which 
enable and encourage the families of these children to become 
meaningfully Involved ir: their day-to-day school lives. 

Finally, ^he Importance of providing specific instruction to 
an individual child's level of conceptual development vas 
underscored by the observational results of this study. Most of 
the children in the Curriculum Depender Path began to make 
progress only after receiving individual instruction. Goldenberg 
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(1989) noted a similar phenomenon his study of low-SES children. 
Commenting on why some succeeded and others failed, he observed, 
^Someone— either a teacher or a parent or both — did something 
somewhat out of the ordinary, something that had an academic focus 
and that eventually led to the child's better-than-expected reading 
achievea^nt^ (pg. 51) • The one child in our Curriculum Dapandant 
Satk who did not eventually begin to make progress did not receive 
individua). academic attention. Rather, the teacher dealt with his 
confusion and resulting behavior problems by sending him from the 
room and suspending him from school. Cut off from any access to 
the s]ci?l he was struggling with, he ended the year a dejected and 
rejected child — a type familiar to many who work with low-*SES 
children. 

Research is needed to further explore the observational 
results of this study. Much of what emerged from the analysis may 
very well cut across income and social levels. It is likely that 
sucr.essful children are the active learners no matter what the 
socioeconomic level of the family. It may also be that more low- 
SES children assume a passive stance toward literacy learning in 
school than middle-class children. The interaction of entering 
knowledge with transactive stance may also look different for 
middle-class children. And, the intereiction between the literacy 
curriculum and learner sense-making may be different in other 
instructional approaches. We do not know, for example, whether 
these learners would have h^c7\ more or less successful in a 
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contrasting instructional program. 

All of thsss issues are promising areas for future research. 
Informed, responsible research must continue for rhe sake of 
millions of children whose very lives depend upon the opportunities 
which full literacy will make possible. As one inner*city 
grandmother declared, **My baby mi^ learti to read! If she don't 
sh%*ll spend the rest of her life cleaning other people's houses, 
and that's not what I have in mind for her!" 
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Tabl« 1 

Charaefeaglatlcg of Raadlnq and Writing Inatruefcion Acro»« Sitaa 



Sita 





A 


o 




Kindergarten 


Basal reading 


Synthetic 


Basal readinr^i 




readiness prog. 


phonier. 


readiness prog« 




Free choice 


Formal skill 


Phonics dittos 




periods with 


drills 






literacy mat-- 




Storybook 






s> wOFy oooK 


sessions wxwn 






reading v. 


teacher 




Ability groups 


teacher 




First Grade 


Basal skills 


Basal skills 


Basal skills 




development 


development 


development 




program 


program 


program 




Dittos and 


Extensive 


Extensive 




workbooks 


ditto sheets 


ditto sheets 




Round robin 


Whole group 


Round robin 




reading 


instruction 


reading 



Teacher aemon** Teacher Trade books 

strations of scaffolding ava ^ble 

reading 
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% . tabu 2 

pii«^»,itafciv aeaulta of Mcaaures o f Literacy Knovledae of Ljv SES 



Children 



WL Knowledge 
Intent . 

(1-5) 

St. Struc. 

(0-8) 
Wrtn. Reg. 

(Stanlnes) 

Alph. Prin. 

(1-3) 

Cofi. Print 

(Stanines) 

Con. Writ. 

(1-6) 

Total WL Know. 

(5-40) 

Metropolitan 

(Stanines) 

CAT 

(Percentiles) 



Written Language 
Knowledge (X) 



Pre 

2.95 

SD«1.70 

3.47 

SD«1.47 
3.26 

SDsl.45 

1.28 

SD= .36 

3.16 

SD=1.15 

3.68 

SD=1.72 

17.95 

SDs4.42 



4.55 

SD«1.05 

5.30 

SD=1.69 
3.30 

SD=1.34 

2.85 

SD= .33 

5.05 

SD=1.91 

5.54 

SD=1.14 

26.95 

SD=6.28 



Standard Achievenent 
Measures (X) 



End of K 



End of 1st 



4.95 
SD=2.46 



41.80 
SD=26.83 
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Group 



Test 



Independent Curriculun Passive Deferring 
Explorers Dependent Nonveavexs Learner 

(CAT«83%ile) (CAT»l7%ile) (CAT«42%lle) (r\T«34%lle) 



intentional i ty 4.2 
(1-5) 

Concepta/Print 4.2 
(Stanines) 

Alphab. Princpl 1.5 
(1-2) 

Story Structure 5.2 
(1>8) 

Written Segistr 3.4 
(Stanines) 

Concepts/Wrltng 3.8 
(1-6) 

Total Written 22.2 

Language 

(5-40) 



1.6 



2.8 



1.1 



3.2 



3.9 



3.9 



15.6 



3.7 



3.0 



1.2 



3.3 



4.4 



4.4 



19.6 



1.7 



18.7 
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Independent Curriculum • Passive Deferring 

Explorer Dependent Hon weaver Learner 

Path Path Path Path 

Learner Year Learner Year Learner Year Learr^er Year 



Maya K Eric K Jamie K Ellen K 

Site A 1st Site A 1st Site A 1st Site A 1st 



Letitia K 
Site B 



Tonya K Bobby K 
Site B - Site B 1st 



Janet K Larry K Mary Ann K 

Site B 1st Site B - Site C 1st 

Audrey K Wanda K 

Site C 1st Site B 1st 



Jimmy K 
Site C 



Rodney K 
Site C 1st 
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Table 5 

Daclinina Achievenent Scores of Deferring Learner 



Total Written Metropolitan 
Language Score Achievement 
(Early Test 

Reading 

(End of K) 



X » 17.95 
18.7 



Stanine 
9 



California Total Written 
Achiev ent Language Score 
Test (Late 1st Grade) 

Total Hdg. 
(End of 1st) 



Percentile 
34 



X - 26.95 
24 
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Table 6 

Relationahipg Betv sen Path Membership and Quantitative Measures 



Path 



Level of Entering 
Knowledge in 
Relation to 
Sample 



Character i s t ics 
of Path 



Indepesndent 

Explorer 

Path 



high 



Curriculum 

Dependent 

Path 



low 



Passive 
Non Weaver 
Path 



average 
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Success on 
CAT Reading 
End of 1st 



-Extensive literacy 

knowledge 
*Self -sponsored 

exploration 
-Flexible reading 

strategies 



-Misinterpret school 
tasks 

•Dysfunctional 

strategies 
-Dependence on 

individual 

instruction 



high 



low 



-Passive response to 

literacy instruction 
-Failure in weaving average 

literacy concepts 
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together 
-Hosia support 



Deferring 
Learner 

Path 



high/ 
average 



-Initial independent 
exploration 
-Difficulty with 
skills lessons 
-Deferring to 
curriculum and 
other learners 



low/ 
average 
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Figure Caption 



Fi gure 1 . Maya's response to the request to write your name and 
anything else you can** during the initial administration of the 
Written Language Knowledge Tasks, indicating a grasp of the 
Alphabetic Principle. 



